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William Mozgan, 


FOR THE 


Murder of Mifs MARY TONES, 


Daughter of WILLIAM JONES, Eſq; of Naſs, 
in the County of GLOCESTER, 


AT THE 


ASSIZES held at GLOCESTER, 


On Wedneſday the 11th of March, 1772; 


BEFORE THE 


Hon. Sir GEORGE NARES, Kat. 


GLOCESTER, PRINTED BY R. RAIKES; 


AND SOLD BY 
8s. BLADON, IN PATER-NOSTER ROW, LONDON; 


ALS o, 7 
By the Bookſellers io-t he Country, and the Diſtributors of the ſeveral News- Papers, Cc. Sc. 
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VPN the Commiſfion of Oyer and 
I | Terminer and General Gaol de- 
livery, holden for the county of Glo- 


ceſter, on Friday the 13th of March, 
before the Hon. Sir GzoRGt Nats, Knight, 


one of the Juſtices of his Majeſty's Court of 


Common Pleas... 


William Morgan being put to the bar was 
arraigned upon an indictment found againſt him 
by x Grand Jury of this county, for the 
Wilful Murder of Mary Jones. I he priſoner 
at firſt ſaid he was guilty ; .but being appriſed 
by the Judge of the ill conſequences of pleading 
guilty, and being again called upon to plead, 
he pleaded not guilty; whereupon the follow- 
ing Jurors were ſworn: 

m. Harris, . Samuel Keyte, 
Stephen Mabberly, Edward Wills, 
James Curtis, 1 Chapman, 
William Drew, ichard Gardiner, 

ames Hiatt, Richard Hook, 
ames Allen, John Hathaway. 


The indictment was then opened as fol- 

lows: 
Glocęſterſpire, 

The 2 for our Sovereign Lord the King 
upon their oath preſent, that William Morgan, 
late of the pariſh of Lidney, in the county of Glo- 
ceſter, labourer, not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, and being moved and ſeduced by the in- 
/tigation of the devil, on the 18th day of July, in 
the eleventh year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord 
George the Third King of Great- Britain, &c. 
. with force and arms at the pariſh aforeſaid, in 


1 
Milliam 


MURDER of Mis. 0 NE S. 


and 


L 
Morgan, 


the county aforeſaid, in and upon one Mary Jonet, 
ſpinſter, 10 Ss of God w our roy ts the - 

ing then and there being, feloniouſiy, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, did make an aſſault ; 
and that the ſaid William Morgan with a large 
wooden flake of the value of one penny, which he 
the ſaid William Morgan then and there had and 
held in both his hands, her the ſaid Mary Fones 
in and upon the back part of the head of the ſaid 
Mary Jones, then and there felonioufly, witfully, 
his malice afarethought, did flrike and 
beat, giving to the ſaid Mary Jones one mortal 
wound, of which ſaid mortal wound ſhe the ſaid + 
Mary Jones then and there in/tanily died; and ſo 
the Furors aforeſaid upon their oath 2 do 
ſay, that the ſaid William Morgan her the ſaid 
Mary Jones in manner and form aforeſaid felo- 
nioufly, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, . 
did kill and murder againſt the peace of our ſaid « 
Lord the King, his crown, and dignity. 


Council for the Proſecution, | | 
My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 


I am of counſel in this caſe in ſupport of this + 
proſecution, which is carried on for the attain- . 
ment of public juſtice, and with no other view 
than that by the execution of the la the only 
atonement which remains may be made by the . - 
priſoner at the bar for the offence which he has - 
committed. In ſtating the. circumſtances. of 
this unhappy affair, it- js far from my inten- 
tion to inflame your paſſions, or to excite in 
your minds a degree of horror which might + 
induce you to: form a too ſudden and haſty... 
judgement of the priſoner's guilt, . Heinous as 


the 


4 
1 


the offence is with which he is charged, he is 


trial, 
ſtands without example in the annals of this 
and (I ſhould hope) of any other country, 
when the circumſtances of cruelty, ſavageneſs, 
and barbarity, which attend it, are conſidered. 
It is — 3d for me to ſtate to you generally 


the ſeveral] material circumſtances of this un- 


happy tranſaction. 
Ihe deceaſed lady, Miſs Mary Jones, was 


one of the daughters of a very reſpectable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Jones, and reſided with her father 


at his houſe at Nag, in this county. In. July 
laſt Miſs Harriet Gough happening to be upon 
a viſit at Mr. Jones's on the 18th of that 
month, the young ladies went to take a walk 
as far as Lidney. As they walked up Lidney 
{treet it was obſerved, that the priſoner at the 
bar was, together with ſome other perſons, at 
the place where people play at fives; he was 
ſeen to look at the ladies with ſome degree of 
attention. It ſeems, this 18th day of July was 
the day of the Monmouthſhire election, and 
the young ladies had a defire to learn the event 
of an affair which had made a conſiderable noiſe 
in the country Wſth this view they called 
upon two or three different perſons ;---the laſt 
perſon they called upon was one Davis, a bar- 


| ber;---at his houſe they continued 'till very 


near ten o'clock. About this time they ſet out 
on their return to Naſs; and within a quarter 
of an hour afterwards were obſerved, by one 
Mary Goodman, returning the ſame way that 
they had gone when the priſoner had remarked 
them. Night being come on, and it being 
later than the ladies were accuſtomed to ſtay 
out, the family became uneaſy, and were con- 


fiderably alarmed. Two maids had ſet out on 


the road. towards Lidney, in hopes of meeting 
the ladies. "The butler, John Edwards, was 


then called, and directed to take a light and go 
in ſearch of them. He followed theſe direc- 


tions, and ſoon after met the maid-ſervants, and 
deſired them to go on towards Lidney with him; 
which they declined doing, as it rained, and 
they were without their . Edwards pro- 
ceeded on towards Lidney, and, in a piece of 
ground called Eaſt Marſh, he found the de- 
ceaſed, Miſs M. Jones, lying upon her face. 
He immediately put his hand to her head, and 
perceived that the hood of her eloak.was filled 
with blood; he then called to her by her name, 
and no anſwer being made, he ſuppoſed her to 
be dead; and it occurred to him at that time 


that ſhe might be killed by the cattle in the 
_ grounds, | 


entitled to the moſt deliberate and diſpaſſionate 
The caſe, gentlemen, I thank God, 


large oaken ſtick. 


—— — — IT Lone 
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He then ran and called Mr. Corfe, an apo» 
thecary, who lives at Lidney, and brought him 
to the place where the body lay. Upon examina- 
tion it was found that the young lady was quite 
dead, and that her death was occaſioned by a 
very violent fracture of the ſcull; Mr. Corfe 
then diſcovered that her pockets had been ta- 
ken away, and that her watch hung by her 
petticoats, Near her perſon he found a very 
To avoid the dreadful 
ſhock, which this diſcovery muſt inevitably 
give to- Mr. Jones' family, they carried the 
body to the Vicarage-houſe. 

By this time the town of Lidney was alarm- 


ed with the report of what had happened, and 


Richard Tamplin the conſtable being called, 
he immediately ſearched the little public 
houſes in Lidney, the uſual reſort of travellers 
and poor perſons, It was remarked, that 
upon the alarm being ſpread all the people in 
the town were up, except the priſoner and his 
Father, This circumſtance, together with 
what Mary Goodman declared of her hav- 
ing ſeen 4 priſoner at the fives place when 
the young ladies went up and returned, induced 
a ſuſpicion of the priſoner having been con- 

cerned in the affair, and about five in the morn- 


.ing ſeveral perſons went to the father's houſe, 
© They there found one Ann Price, who is ſince 
dead. She was up, but the father of the priſoner, 
and the priſoner. were in bed. The conſtable 
. called up the father, who then came down to 
them, and ſoon afterwards called down his 
ſon, who came in a few minutes; when he 
got to the bottom of the ſtairs he . paſſed very 


quickly by the perſons who were ſtanding 


there. They afked him where he was going? he 


anſwered to waſh his face. He continued a 
quarter of an hour or near 20 minutes before 


he returned to them. Upon his going out of 
the houſe it was obferved, that there was the 


appearance of blood upon his ſhoe, and upon 
the knee of his breeches, and being queſtion- 
ed how the. blood came there, he anſwered, 
that his noſe had lately bled, | 
Being aſked whether his noſe bled upon his 
ſhoe, he declared, that what they ſaw. upon his 
ſhoe was not blood. They took it off how- 


.ever, and upon examining it found it was ſtained 


with blood. They then proceeded towards the 


place where the body was found, and in paſſing 


through a piece of ground called the Vicarage' 
Patch, ſome of the people examined a ſtake hedge 
in that piece, in ſearch for the bottom of the ſtake 
which had been found near the body, and which 
appeared to have been broken ſhort off, One 
of the perſons diſcovering a ſtump, pulled it op, 
an 
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and produced it, faying, that was the piece of 
the ſtake; and thereupon. the priſoner aid; 
Ne, by G. that was not it. The priſoner was 
then conducted to the Plume of Feathers inn in 
Lidnev, where he was ſearched, One John 
Winter took out of his pocket a handkerchief 
marked H. G. and aſking the priſoner whoſe it 
was, and how it came into his poſſeſſion, he an- 
ſwered, that it was his ſiſter's, He was then 
accuſed of being the murderer. He appeared 
to be ſtaggered, and began to charge ſome 
other--perfon as having been concerned with 
him in the perpetration of the fact. However, 
very ſoon afterwards he confeſſed the whole, 
and acknowtellzed that he 6nly was the guilty 
Perſon, and that no other whatfoever had taken 
any part in the affair. Being preſſed to tell 
where the pockets were, he ſaid they were con- 
cealed in a budget, in which he and his father 
were uſed to put their working tools. Upon 
ſearch made there, they were found, together 
with ſome letters directed to Miſs Mary Jones, 
and ſome to Miſs Gough. Theſe things being 
brought and produced to him, he was aſk 
whether he had any thing elſe that belonged 
to the young ladies, he then produced a half 
guinea, five ſhillings in ſilver, two-pence in 
copper, and a knife with two blades, It being 
remarked that his waiſtcoat pocket appeared to 
be ſtuffed, upon ſearch a white handkerchief 
with a red border, marked with the letters M. I. 
was found upon him. It will be proved to you 
that this was the property of the deceaſed, 
The next day the priſoner was carried before a 
2 of the Peace, where he freely and vo- 
untarily moſt fully and amply confeſſed the 
whole affair, diſcloſing the time, the manner, 
and every horrid circumſtance attending it. 
This confeſſion, gentlemen, I rather chuſe to 
read than to ſtate to you. [Here the Council 
read verbatim the confeſhon afterwards pro- 
duced in evidence. ] Gentlemen, you will ob- 
ſerve, that in the narrative of this dreadful 
tranſaction, there is a chaſm, as to the imme- 
diate commiſſion of the fact. This chaſm can- 
not be ſupplied. Miſs Gough, the only perſon 
preſent at that dreadful moment, except the 
priſoner himſelf, was ſo exceedingly 
dy the attack, and ſo much ſtunn'd by the 
dome ſhe received, that ſhe was entirely de- 
prived of her ſenſes at that time, and has not 
now the ſmalleſt traces remaining in her me- 


mory of this frightful tranſaction ; it would be 


— in 1 to on _ 1 | 
entlemen, I muſt take the liberty of giving 
you one caution ; it is, that you reel 


alarmed. Q. What did you do then ? 


your minds of whatever vou have heard, ot 


whatever you have read touching this affair, 


previous to the pteſent tryal. You are to at- 
tend to, and decide upon it, as if you were till 
this moment totally ignorant of ſuch an event. 
A further caution I muſt beg leave to give you: 
you are not to be influenced by what I have 
ſtated, or what I have obſerved, your verdict will 
be governed by the evidence only. But if every 
ſyllable, every tittle of what I have opened to 
you, ſhould be moſt — and minutely proved, 
the duty you owe to public juſtice, to your con- 
ſciences, and your country, will oblige you to 
find = Wt guilty, and to give him up 
to that puniſhment which his crime requires. 
from the ands of the law, Ss 


Call John Edwards. 

FJ. Edwards fworn.. 

Q. You lived with Mr. Jones, of Naſs, in 
July laſt? | = 
A. 1 did. ' I was his butler. 

Q. Did you know Miſs Mary Jones? 

A. Very well. She was his daughter. 

Q. Now recollect, and give an account of 
her being mifling, and at what time, and what 
otrcumſtances attended it. 

A. On the 18th of July laſt, . after tea, Twas 
in the garden picking flowers, when Miſs Mary 
Jones, her fiſter, and Miſs Gough, walked by 
me to a place called the Clift. I faw no more 
of them 'ti!] the evening. Miſs Jones was at 
home at ſupper, but Miſs Mary Jones and 
Miſs Gough were not there. Between nine 
and ten Miſs Jones ſent me out of the parlour” 
to ſee if the men were gone to bed. I went 
out and returned again and told her they were 
all gone to bed. She then aſked me if the 
dairy maid and kitchen maid were gone to bed. 
I told her they were not,” She then fent me 
out, and bid me ſend them to go acroſs th 
8 towards Lidney, to meet the ladies. 

y the time ſupper was over the clock ſtruck 


A. I ſtayed ſome little time after, and then 
went 'out — _ it was very dark, About 
a quarter paſt ten I put on my great coat, and 
with a lanthorn ele wur 90 — the Fri 
Wen I came tb 4 piece of ground cafleth& 
——, the maids, who went out before me; ſav 
the light, and hiho d. to me, and aſked” me 


whether Miſs Molly Jones and Mis Gdiigft 
B. Were 


he 


- 


* 


Eaſt Marſh, and was got pretty 


4 


were come hame ? I anſwered that they were 
not. 1 aſked them if they had bcen any far- 
ther on the way towards Liane ? They ſaid 
they had not; for = were afraid of going 
nearer the church. They ſtood at the ſtile 
under a tree 'till _y ſaw the light I had with 
me, and then they holloo'd. | 
What ſort of a night was it? 
A. Darkiſh, and rained. 

Q. What happened next? 

A. I went on towards Lidney. 

Q. Did you go alone, or did the maids go 
with you? | 
A. No, the maids did not go with me; it 
rained, and they had not their hats. I went 
on through the next piece of ground called 
near three 
parts thro' it, when by the help of the light 
with me I ſaw ſomething on the ground which 
looked white or whitiſh. I directly went up 
to it, and found Miſs Jones lying on her face 
with her head very near the path way. I put 
my hand upon the back part of her head, and 
at that time did not know whether it was Miſs 
Jones or Miſs Gough ; and upan turning her 
face round to ſee who it was, I obſerved the 


head of the capuchin was filled with blood. I 


then called, Miſs Molly! There was no an- 
ſwer made, and I imagined ſhe was quite dead. 
T then ran as faſt as I could towards Lidney, 


and ſaw, as I thought, a light in the church- 


ard. I holloo'd to it, but was miſtaken : It 
was a light from Lidney Iron-furnace. 

Q. Was you nearer to Lidney than to Naſs ? 
A. By a Quarter of a mile, or thereabouts. 
2 Well, what did you upon this ? 

A. When I found myſelf diſappointed about 
the light I ran through the church-yard, and 
about half way up the lane I met Joſeph Tam- 
plin the conſtable returning from Lidney to 
his houſe below the church. I aſked him, if 
he had met Miſs Gough? He anſwered, No he 
had not. I told him, I feared Miſs Jones was 

illed by the beaſts in the ground, and that 

iſs Gough was run to Lidney. 

Q. I believe you then went for an Apothe- 


Cary. 4 
%. 14id; Icalled up Mr. Corfe, and told him 
what had happened. He got up immediately, 
and came down with. me to the place where 
the body lay ; it was carried to the Vicarage- 
houſe near the church ; and I returned home 


to the family, and got the Curate of the pa- 


rjiſh to 4. — me. An WW 
2 u know any thing more that hap- 


51 Irn * 
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came into the 


AJ. Na; I can ſay nothing more about the 
affair; I am unacquainted with what followed 
after this. | ; | 


Court to the Priſoner. 


| Would you aſk this witneſs any queſtions ? 
A. No. 


Mr. Thomas Corfe ſiuorn. 


_ Q. You are an Apothecary, and live at 

Lidney. | 

A. I am, Sir. | | 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Edwards, Mc 
Jones's Butler, coming to you in July laſt, 
and what paſſed on that — uo e 

A. I remember Edwards, Mr. Jones's butler, 
coming to me on Thurſday the 18th day of 
July; I think it was rather after eleven at 
night He deſired me to come with him di- 

ly into the Eaſt Marſh, where he ſaid he had 
found Miſs Mary Jones killed by the cattle, as 
he believed. | 

Q: 2 you go with him? 7 

. Idid. | 

Q. How far is the Eaſt Marſh from your 

houſe ? 
A. About a ou of a mile, When we 
Marſh I ſaw the body lying on 
the ground. 2 : | 
What body? 

A. The body of Miſs Jones. The head 
lay towards Naſs. Upon examining it, I found 
. 8 large fracture in the back part of the 

ead. 

Q. Could you form a judgement how or by 
what means that fracture was occaſioned ? 

A. By a ſticky I could ſwear it was occa- 
ſioned by a ſtick. After examining the body, 
I picked up this ſtick. [ Here he produces a very 
large caken flake. ] 

Was it light enough for you to ſee the 
ſtick on the ground ? | 

A. I kicked my foot againſt ſomething hard, 
and then called for the lanthorn which Edwards 


had with him. He brought it directly, and I 


found Sh 8 . | 
What ations did you make u 
os Wy 8 g 1 2 0 22 
A. I obſerved blood upon this part of the 
ſtick; it was freſh. I made no other obſer- 
vation. | 
Q. Do you apprehend that the fracture 
which you obſerved upon Miſs Jones's head was 
the cauſe of her death. 8 
A. It 


A. It certainly was. It was a very large 
. be lump 
. Corfe produced at the ſame time the 
of a 2 Wbich had bed pulled out 7 
ground, and upon comparing it with the piece 
found near Miſs Jones, the broken parts of 

each tallied.) | 


Quęſtion from the Court. 


Priſoner, would you aſk this witneſs any 
queſt: ns? b h | 
A. No. 


Mary Goodman feorrn. 
Q. Where do you live ? 

A. At Lidney. 

Q. Did you know Miſs Mary Jones ? 

A. Very well Sir. I knew Miſs Molly Jones. 
Do you remember ſeeing her at Lidney, 
on -1 hurſday the x8th of July laſt ? 

A. I do. | 

> At what time of the day ? 

. About eight in the evening, or near it, 
Q. Who was wth her? | 

A. Miſs Gough. 

Q. Do you know William Morgan the pri- 
ſouer at the bar? | 

A. Very well; he lives only a few doors be- 
low me, that is, his father does. 

Q. Do you remember ſeeing him on the 
18th of July at any time and where ? 

A. Yes, I ſaw him, he was fat upon the 
Creks, at Lidney, when the ladies went up the 
town. 

Q. What ladies? 

A. Miſs Jones, and Mifs Gough. 

Q. When did you ſee him again? 

I ſaw him when the ladies came down 
again, he looked after them, and followed 
nn... - 

Q. How ſoon did the ladies return after their 
firſt paſſing by the croſs? 

A. I can't cell how ſoon; it was about 10 
o'clock, .I.think, when I ſaw them the ſecond 
time,. they then were going homewards, and 
in about a quarter of an hour I ſaw the priſo- 
ner go paſt the window, and he went the ſame 
way the ladies had gone. | 

. Are you ſure it was the priſoner ? 
A. Yes, I am, and obſerved he walked ra- 
ther faſter than uſual. 


| * Dueſtion from the Court. 
Prifonet, would you aſk this witneſs any 
queſtions? | 3 
- A. No. 


_ a — 
[ a 
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Ann Davies NY 
. Where do you live ? 
; >, At Likes” | RO 

Q. Do you remember any thing that hap- 
pened on the 18th of July laſt ? 

A. Yes, I was ſtanding at Mr. Smith's 
door on that day, leaning in the porch between 
nine and ten, I think, at night, but I was 
ſo frightened, I cannot remember exactly what 
the time was. | 

Q. Cannot you recolle& the time? 

A. Not exactly, I was ſo frightened when 
the alarm càme up that Miſs Molly Janes 
was killed; John Edwards brought it to us. 

Q. Did you ſee William Morgan that night? 
A. Yes, I did, he paſſed by me with his 
— hand in his boſom, as if going home- 
wards. a 

Q. Was this before or after the alarm of 
Miſs Jones being killed was brought up to 

? ; 


os” It was after the alarm ſpread. 

Q Are you very ſure of that? 
A. I am; it was after I had ſeen John 
Edwards. 


Queſtion from the Court. 


Priſoner, would you aſk this witneſs any 
queſtions ? 
4. No. 


Richard Gaondmen. 


Q. What are you, and where do you live ? 

A. A ſtone-cutter, and live at Lidney. 

Q. You remember the 18th of July laft ? 

A. Ves; I had been at Monmouth, at the 
election, and returned between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night. When I came home 
Mr. Smith and I were alarmed about this mut- 
der. My wife ſaid ſhe ſaw William Morgan 
follew the ladies, and from what my wife ſaid, 
we ſuſpected William Morgan, and would 
have gone to take him up without calling a con- 
ſtable, but we were afraid to'do it. | 

Well, did you call the conſtable ? 

. Yes, we called Joſeph Tamplin; and 
then Joba Winter, George Winter, the con- 
ſtable, and myſelf, went to Richard Morgan's, 
William Morgan's father. ; 

Q. What time was it when you got there ? 
A. Between four and five in the morning. 
Q. Give an account of what pafled · upon 


our going there. ; 
TT A. Why 


— — 
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A. Why firſt we met witk one Ann Price, a 
woman who lived with Richard Morgan. 

Q. She is dead ſince, is ſhe not? - 

A. Yes, the is. We afked for Richard 
Morgan and William Morgan---ſhe ſaid they 
were ia bcd---we deſired her to call them---ſhe 
refuſed. to call them---we ſaid we would call 
them ourſelves if ſhe did not. Upon this the 
conſtable entered the houſe, and John Winter, 
George Winter, and myſelf, called Richard 
Morgan; Richard got up, and came down to 
us very ſoon. | 

Q What did he ſay when he came down ? 

. He ſaid he was afraid there was ſome 
miſchicf done. 
chief enough, for that Miſs Molly Jones was 
murdered. We then aſked him where Will 
Was. 

Q. Who did you mean by Will? 

As The priſoner, William Morgan. He 
faid he was in bed. We deſired his father to 
dall him up. He did call him. | 
Q How ſoon did William, Morgan come to 
ou | 
| He did not come down for ſome: time; 
it might be the ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes 


| before he came. He ſtepped by the conſtable 


and went into the kitchen. | 
Q. Now deſcribe very particularly what he 


A. He ſtepped by the conſtable who ſtood at 
the. bottom of the-ſtairs---he was aſked where 
he was going; and he ſaid to waſh his hands 
and his face. , | 

Q. How long did he continue before he re- 
turned to you ? | - 

A. He ſtayed a quarter of an hour 

Q. Where was the conſtable then? 
A. He was near the foot of the ſtairs... 

Q. What became of ycu when the priſoner 


| returned ? 


A. When he came into. the paſſage, we 
ent out to the door. John Winter ſaid to 
illiam Morgan, there is blood on the knees 
of. thy breeches, From thence we went on 
towards Lidney Furnace. 
Q. Who went on ? 
A. The priſoner, the conſtable, John Win- 
ter, George Winter, myſelf, and others. 
About. half way, between his door, and the 
furnace, John 


upon his ſhoe. | 
Q 70 you obſerve blood upon his ſhoe ? 

. Idid. | 
Q Deſcribe in what manner it was mark- 


9. 


ſhoe there was the 


We told him there was miſ- 


inter accuſed William Mor- 
tan of having blood 


CORY 


A. From the toe it. was ſpdtted over the 
upper leather towards the heel, and upon the 
fide of the heel. too wo ty part rs the 
| | appearance of cow-dung, 
it looked as if it had been lately wiped, and 
then John Winter accuſed him again of having 
blood upon his Knee. has 

Q. Did you obſerve any blood upon his 
knee ? ES oem > St 
„ | a 

- Q. Deſcribe in what manner the knee was 
bloody. i c 

A. It was bloody round about three inches 
on the kneeling part. 0 

Q. What did Winter ſay to him? _ 

A. He ſaid, Will, thee haſt got blood upon 
thy knee. His father ſtept back, and ſaid it 
was ruddle off the piece of timber. 

Q. What did the priſoi.er ſaß? 

A. He ſaid it Was. | | ; 

Q. Had he at any time before-accounted for 
the blood in any other manner? - ; 

A. Yes, he had; he ſaid his noſe had bled. 

15 In anſwer to whoſe queſtion did he ſay 
that ? To. . 

A. I. cannot recollect. 1 0 

Q. Were the company ſatisfied with the ac- 
count he gave of the blood? 

A. No, they were not. His ſhoe was more 
ſtrictly examined, and the blood appeared very 
plain upon it. — 

Q. What did you- do then ? | 

A. We went forwards towards Lidney 
furnace; and put the priſoner under a guard 
there, whilſt the conſtable, -John Winter, 
George Winter, and I went to ſearch the 
father's houſe. = EI 

Q. What remarks did you make there? 
A. We examined the bed where we believed 
the priſoner hay, and found the ſheets dawbed 
over with blood; but Ann Price told us that 
was occaſioned by his brother's nofe having 
bled. . | | 
Q. What happened after this? 

A. We went to the place where the murder 
was committed, and took the priſoner along 
with us. When we came to the place, the 
priſoner ſeemed perplexed in his mind, and did 
not chuſe to look upon the ground, but looked 
about him; and when we were coming home 
by Eaſt Marſh bridge, he made a ſearch after 
the pockets. 

Q. How happened that ? 

A. A little before we came to the bridge, he 
ſaid he did not know but the pockets might be 
hid under the bridge. 

Had 


* 


* 


would match the 


. 


'Q. Had the pockets been miſſed ? 

A. They had. 

Q. Had that circumſtance been mentioned 
in the priſoner's hearing ? | 

A. I don't recolle& that it had. 
Q. Where did you go then? 

A. We came from the bridge towards Lid- 
ney church-yard; and coming through a patch 
catled the Vicarage patch, there was a hay-rick 
in it, and it was bounded in with ſuch fort of 
ſtakes as that which was found near Miſs Jones's 
body. We went in ſearch of the ſtump from 
which it might have been broke. . 

Q. Did any body find it?: 

A. I don't know who it was, but ſomebody 
pulled up a ſtump, and ſaid they believed it 

flake. The priſoner imme- 
diately fwore, By G, that was not it. 

Q. What further particulars can you relate 
of this affair ? 5 * 

A. We then proceeded to Lidney, and John 
Winter. again charged the priſoner with the 
blood. The priſoner ſaid, John, you had beſt 
take care what you ſay ;---it is not blood. 
i. Q. Was this all that paſſed at the croſs ? 

A. It was. bed: | 

Q. What did you then do? | 
A. We then went to Lidney's Inn, the 
Plume of Feathers, the priſoner heſitated about 
going into the room with us, but we took him 
ia. Mr. King then came in and aſliſted in 
ſearching the priſoner. When John Winter 
aſked him what was in his pocket, the pri- 
ſoner put his hand in his pocket, and ſaid, he 
had nothing but ſtrings in it. But lifting 
up his pocket-lid, John Winter diſcovered a 
handkerchief in his pocket, and catched hold 
of it by the corner, and pulled it out, and aſk- 
ed him whoſe it was,---he ſaid it was his ſiſ- 
ter's. Mr. King then took. it from John Win- 
ter, and went towards the window in the 
room, he did not diſcover any mark upon.it. 
John Winter and I went with it to the win- 


dow, and diſcovered a mark HF. G. John 


Winter found out the letters upon it. 


Qi. Has the priſoner any ſiſter that is a mar- 


tied woman? © 44 - 

A. No, he has not; only a very young 
ſiſter. | 

Q. What was done upon this? 

A. Mr. King took the handkerchief and 
went out of the room. John Winter and I 
deſired the people to quit the room. John 
Winter,, Mr. Smith the Exciſeman, and my- 
ſelf being preſent, we told Will Morgan that 
we Roxas, nya he who had committed the 


nace, and put him under a 


murder, and we defired him to confeſs if he had 
any accomplice, He cried very bad, and ſaid he 
had. We 'defired him to tell who it was; he 
ſaid he did not chuſe to do that, but at laſt con- 
feſſe4 it was a Welſhman who was helping to 


make a hay rick for Mr. King. We then aſked 


him td go along with us to take this man, and he 
conſented ; and we took him down to the fur- 
ard there, whilſt 
Richard Tamplin the conftable, and I weat 
to take the Welſhman, | | 

(2. Did he mention the man's name? 

A. No, he did not; I don't believe he kne 
the man's name. | 

Q. Did you take this man ? | 

A. We did, and brought him to Will 


Morgan, and aſked if that was the man? ke 
ſaid it was, We then brought that man and 


the priſoner to Lidney's inn. 
Q. What further paſſed at that time? 


A. ] don't recolle& what paſſed then 'til! 


about three in the afternoon, when we again 


accuſed William Morgan, and afked him after 
Miſs Jones's and Miſs Gough's 
cried very hard, and ſaid, Father ! father 9 
is all owing to you and your whores !---We 
preſſed him very, much to tell us where the 

ockets and money was.. He cried very hard. 
John Winter ſaid, Will, what have you in 
your waiſteoat pocket; and then he took out a 


' handkerchief. 


Q. What did you find upon him ? | 
A. A half guinea in gold, five ſhillings.in 


ſilver, and two-pence in copper; a two-blade 


pen-knife, and a bit of ivory [Theſe things 
produced and fworn to be the ſame found upon 
the priſoner.) John Winter then aſked him 
if he had any thing elſe in his pockets. He 
ſaid he had nothing but ſome ſtrings. John. 


Winter put his hand into his pocket, and 


I out this handkerchief, which is marked: 


. . 


Q. What further do you recolle& to have 


paſſed at this time ? 


I. John Winter again accuſed him about 
the blood upon his knee, and aſked how it 
came there. He ſaid it was got in kneeling. 


down to pull Miſs Jones's pockets off. Theſe 


are all the particulars I recollect. 
Question from the Court. 


Priſoner, would you aſk this witneſs any 


queſtions ? 
A. No. 


C. 


Richard 


kete. He 
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Richard Tamplin ſworn. 


Q. You was the conſtable of Lidney in 
July laſt? 
4 Auden 
ou remember any alarm on the 18th 
Te Kew 2 touching the death of Miſs Mary 
ones? 

A. I do very well. We ſearched three 
houſes upon it. William Smith, Richard 
Goodman, John ene. and George Winter, 
went with us. The le in the town were 
all up; but we milled 1 Richard Morgan and 


William Morgan, and we had a ſuſpicion of 


them. 
Q. What did you do in conſequence of your 
ſuſpicion? 
A. We conſulted together about ſearching 
their houſe. 
Q. Did you ſearch the houſe ? 


A. We did. | 
Q. Who did you fee or find there? 
A. We found Ann Price there, a woman 


"who kept the priſoner's houſe ; I aſked her-if 
| Richard Morgan was within ? ſhe ſaid he was; ; 
I went to the foot of the ſtairs, and called 


Richard Morgan; he very readily came down 
in his ſhirt, ſaid I doubt there's miſchicf 
done. | 


Q. What anſwer did you make to this? 
A. I told him there was miſchief enough 
done; and deſired him to call his fon, and he 
went to call him. 
Q. How ſoon did his fon come? 
A. He came down in about ten or fifteen 
minutes. 
Q. Was he dreſſed when he came down ? 
A. He was; I was at the foot of the ſtairs 
when he came down. There was no light but 
from the door. The priſoner puſhed by me, 
-and went into n room. 
where he was going? he ſaid, to waſh his face. 
He ſtaid out ten nirrates or better, perhaps 
ee efore he came back to ns. 
J Nat did he do when he came back ? 
He ſtood by me and wiped his hands and 
face; *we then * ins out, ind he came alon 
With us; we went down 50 or 50 yards, an and 
then the 'blood was found upon his breeches. 
was not the firft that obſerved it.: 
Q. Do youktow*who'was 2. - 
1 I blieye John Winter was. 
What did J6ha Winter ſay to big? | 
John Winter went to him, and. aed 
wo where he had the blood. 
2. What anſwer did he make? 


I aſked him 


and when the handkerchief was 


- ladies's pockets w 


A. I did not hear his anſwer. I con aſked - 
him myſelf, where he had the blood ? His fa- 
ther readily ſaid, it was the ſtains from the 
timber. 

Q. Was this after he ſaid his. noſe bled ? 

A. It was. After his father hadſaid it was the 
ſtain of the timber, I aſked if the timber had 
marked the quarter of his ſhoe ? He made me 
no anſwer, but pulled off his ſhoe directly. 

Q. Did you bid him pull off his ſhoe? 

A. No; but ſohn Winter did. I had the 
ſhoe in my hand, and I marked the blood 


upon it. I told him of it, and he made me no 
anſwer, 

Q. Did you take particular notice of the 
blood ? 


A. I did; I tried it with my thumb, and-i it 
appeared freſh. The ſhoes a ed to be 
dampiſh, and ſeemed as if they had been 
waſhed. 

Q. What happened after this? 

4. We went to the place where Miſs Jones's 
body was found. John Winter and the pri- 
ſoner had had ſome converſatipn---I don't know 
what it was. The ptiſoner then pulled off his 
coat and waiſtcoat to ſhe there Was no blood 
upon it. 

Q. What further do you know &f the 
affair? 

A. We returned to Lidney's inn, and went 
into a room. There I faw John Winter. pull 
one of the handkerchiefs out of * 
William Morgan's pocket. 

Q. Which of the * handkerchiefs ? 

A. That _— white and red wich the 
letters H. G. upon | 

Q. Was he dry any queſtions about te? 
and what did he ſay ? 

A. He ſaid it was his fifter's. 

Q I believe he has no ſiſter married. 

He has not any married ſiſter, his ſiſter 
is Q. oung, 
id you hear him ſay any thing more of 
this A 3 

A. He was then charged with the muster, 
d out of 
bis pocket we went to ſee the a mark, and then [ 
heard him declare he had dome the fact. 

. Did you hear what queſtions were aſk- 
ed han before he confeſſed the fact? 

A. I did not particularly hear: the queſtions, 
but I very well remember the anſwer, and I 


heard him declare to James  Kevſe, that the 


— 


Q, Where there? 


8 He told him Gey nere ar the toy of the 


ſtairs 


6 a — —— 
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ſtairs, in a room there under the tiles; he ſaid 
he put them there. 

Q Did you go with him to his father's 
houſe to ſearch further ? 

A, I did. We went up ftairs, and I ſaw 
him pull out the pockets at the top ef the 
ſtairs. | 

Q. Did you ſee any money taken from or 
produced by the priſoner ? 

A. I did; I ſaw the money produced. 

Q. Did you obſerve any thing elſe taken 
from the priſoner ? | 

A, I ſaw John Winter take ſomething out of 
his pocket; it was a handkerchief, This I 
think is the handkerchief ( pointing to one on the 
table.) It was marked M. J. I told him again 
about the blood upon his knees, but he did not 
give any account of it. 

Q. This is the ſubſtance of what you 
know ? 

A. It is. 


Queſtien from the Court to the priſoner. 
Would you aſk this witneſs any quel- 


tions ? 
| Anſwer from the priſener. 
No. 


James Ræyſe fwor, 


Q. Was you at Lidney's Inn when William 
Morgan the priſoner was in cuſtody? * ' 

A. 1 was, and remember him there very 
well. 3 0 
Q. Do you remember his being ſearched, 
and any thing.and what taken from him? 

A. Paid. I ſaw the handkerchiefs taken 
out of h's pockets. We aſked him to tell us 
where the pockets, were hid. He told us they 
were in his-father's-room up ſtairs. | 

Q: Did you go there? 8 

A. I did; John Winter, George Winter, 
and the conſtable Tamplin, went with us. I 
went up to the top of the ſtairs, and groped out 
the pockets. It was a dark place. 1 found 
them cloſe. under the tile. 

Q. How came yau to look there? | 

A. He had faid before they were hid there. 
[H produces en) RE 24 7 
Qi. Are thoſe the pockets you found under 

the tiles in Richard organ's houſe. 


A. 7 ace: | 
. Q:. What did you take out of them? 
ko . ; : 


came down? © '- 


| dreſſed P * {3Mt 


— 


A. I did not take any thing out of them. 
Henry King took the things out of the pockets. 
There is a ſmall pocket in one of them, ſome 
of the things were in that ſmall pocket. There 
were letters in both the pockets. n 

| Q Where are thoſe letters ? 

King has got them; he is very ill, 


The Court. 


Thoſe letters are not herez no notice can be 
taken of them. | 


. Did you fay any thing about the blood 
* his reer — 2 B f 
A. No, I did not; I heard him ſay his noſe 
had bled ; and then after that, his father aid, 
it was raddle off the timber, and the priſoner 
ſaid, he believed it was. 


Qugſtion from the Court. 


Priſoner, would j6u atk this witneſs any 
queſtions ? | 


A. No. 
John inter ſworn. 
On do you know of this unhappy 
alrair 


A. I was called up between three and / four 
d' clock in the morning after the 18th of July. 

Q. Who called you up ? Ia 

A. Richard Gobdman and Smith. We and 
my brother George went and ſearched the 
lodging houſes, and found only an old man 
there. We then went to the vicarage, and 
from thence we went to the houſe of Richard 


Morgan, the priſoner's father. Richard Tam- 


plin, Rich. Goodman and I went in. We ſaw 
Ann Price, we aſked her if Richard Morgan 
was at home? She faid he was, but that he 
was in bed; we called him up. When he 
came down we aſked for Will Morgan, his ſon, 
---he told us he was in bed, and ſaid, he feared 
miſchief had deen done - We faid, miſchief 
enough had been done. We then deſired 


Will Morgan might come down. 


Q. Was. Richard Morgan dreſſed when he 


A. He was. Hecamedown firſt ; and Will Mor- 
gan came in about ten or fifteen minutes after. 
Q. Did. William Morgan come down 
A. He was dreſſed, but was tying his ſtock- 
ings up. As e went out of the houſe, and 
| Was 


— eo 


— 


we > at 


was tying up: his ſtockings, 1. obſerved the : 


blood upon his knee, and mentioned it to 
Richard Goodman, and afterwards to the pri- 
ſoner, 7 

Q. Where did you then go? 5 
© A. From thence we went towards the fur- 
nace, and about one hundred yards from the 
furnace I took the priſoner by the ſhoulder, 


and aſked him how the blood came upon his 
knee ? and he ſaid, his noſe bled. I then ſaw 


blood upon his ſhoz. He then pulled off his 


ſhoe, and ſaid there was no blood upon it. I 
looked at at, and ſaw ſome blood upon the hind 


part of it. It ſeemed freſh, but looked as if 


it had been wiped... 


Q. Was you. with the priſoner and the reſt 


"of the people at the Plume of Feathers inn? 


AH. I was; I bid the priſoner ſhew us what 
he had in his pockets. He turned the pockets 


of his breeches.out, and had nothing in them 


he then turned them in. I aſked him if he 
had any thing in his waiſtcoat pockets. He 


ſaid he had nothing but ſome ſtrings. As he 


was fumbling for the ſtrings, I diſcoyered a red 
and white handkerchief, and pulled it out; - 
it was marked H. G. 

Q. Is that it? [One of the handkerchiefs 


ſewn to him.] 


A. It is. 


Qi. Have 2 had it eyer ſince? 


A. No; Henry King had it at the time---I 


had it from him---he is very ill, and cannot 
come here, but it is the ſame. 


Q. What did the priſoner ſay about. it? 
A. He ſaid it was his ſiſter's, 
Qi. Did you make any further ſearch ? 

A. We did. I ſearched, his coat pocket. 
Mr. King took one knife from him and I ano- 
ther. I then aſked him where the money was 
he had taken from Miſs Jones? he fell a cry- 
ing, and at laſt pulled out half a guinea, five 
ſbilings, and two-pence in copper. I aſked 
him if he had any thing more? he ſaid he had 
not. But I obſerved ſomething and pulled it 
out; it was a white handkerchief. with a red 
border, marked with the letters M. J. 

Q. Is that the handkerchief ? 
A. Yes, it is. 
Q. Do you remember any thing elſe taken 


ftom him? 


A. I remember the ſmelling bottle; he took 
that out himſelf. 
Q. Do you remember what he ſaid about 


any other perſon being concerned with him ? 


A. I remember his ſaying ſomething about a 
perſon being concerned with him, but do not 
recollect particularly what it was, 


1 


Q Repeat what he iid to you about the 
bee ä 
A. At Lidney's Inn, I aſked about the blood, 
and he ſaid he got it upon his breeches knees, 
by Kneeling down to pull Miſs MaryyJones's 
pocket off, 

Q. You brought him to gaol, I believe? 

A. 1 did, I came with him to gaol, he was 
committted on the Friday, and we brought 


him to gaol on the Saturday. 


 eRrreſlion from the Court. 


Priſoner, would you aſk this witneſs any 


queſtions ? 


A. No. 
Ann Freeman ſworn. 


Q. You was a ſcrvant to Miſs Mary Jones 
in July laſt? 

A. I was, T lived in the family then. 

Q. Look at that handkerchief, have you 
ever ſeen that handkerchief before? 

A. | have, | 

Q. Do you remember it perfectly ? 

A. I do; it was my late Miſtreſs's, Miſs 
Molly Jones; I was in the houſe when it was 
bought. I made two others which were off 
the ſame piece---I hemmed them and marked 
them, but not this. I don't know who 
marked this ;---But I can ſwear to this,---it 
was bought.at the ſame time, from the ſame 
man, and the pattern is the ſame. | 

Q. Do you know that ſmelling-bottle ? CI. 


- ſhewn the ſinelling- bottle.] 


A. Yes, very well. | 

Q. When have you ſeen it before ? 

A. Miſs Melly ak had it; it was her's ; 
I have ſeen it often in her poſſeſſion. 


Rueſtton from the Court. 
Priſoner, would you, aſk this witneſs any 


_ queſtions ? 


A, N O. 
Charles Barrow, Eſq; fworn. 
Q. The priſoner was brought before you for 


examination? 


A. He was; I went down to Lidney on 


purpoſe to examine into the affair. | 
Q. Pleaſe to look at the confeflion.---Did _ 


the * make it before you voluntarily and 


free 


: 
ah es A. He 


L WW] 


He did. „„ 
8 Without perſuaſions and promiſes, and 
without any threats ? 
A. He made it voluntarily, and was not in- 
duced to it by any promiſe, nor was he in any 
degree intimidated. 


The Confeſſion read, as follows, 


* Gloceſterſbire to vit, 


The voluntary examination of William 
Morgan, of the pariſh of Lidney, in the 
" ſaid county, Sawyer, taken this 19th day 
of July, 1771, before me one of his Ma- 
jeſty's Juſtices of the Peace of the ſaid 


county. 


This examinant ſaith, that laſt night, about 
half an hour after nine o'clock, this examinant ſaw 
* Miſs Mary Jones and another young lady, who he 
is ſince informed to be Miſs Harriet Gough, paſs by 
him on their return from the town of Lidney, to 
Mr. Fones's houſe at Naſs ; that he then took a re- 
ſolution of fellowing and robbing them, but appre- 
hending that he might be known by Miſs Fones, he 
got a ſtake and paſſed by Miſs Fones, wha wiſhed 
him, this examinant, a good night ; that he then 
went forwards near 200 yards, and returned back 
again till he was behind Miſs Jones, and then 
ftruck her two blows on the head, the firſt of which 
knocked her down, and the ſecond he ſtruck when 
ſhe was down ; that he then ſiruck Mifs Gough on 
the head and knocked her diwon, and then ſtruck 
her ſeveral blows, and in the fruggle in his at- 
tempting to take off her pockets ſhe fell ints a ditch 
that was, near; that he then took off bath the packets 
of both of them. In one of the packets of each of them 
there was a handkerchief andthe ſeveral things which 
this examinant delivered to one Richard Goodman, 
and which Henry King and John Minter found 
upon this examinant. And this examinant ſaith 
that he informed one Fofeph Keyſe where he 
bad put the pockets which was in a budget his fa- 
ther carried tools in, at the top of the flairs in his 
father's houſe, that when he committed the fact he 


heard fume perſon holleo, and then he returned 
immediately home, and went to bed. 4 
| The mark of | 


; 
Taken before, 


Charles Barrow. 
Dueſtions from the Fudge to the Priſoner. 
William Morgan, you hear what the ſeveral 
witneſſes, who have been called, have faid ; 
what have you to ſay in your defence? | 
Priſoner. 
I have not a great deal to ſay. 
| Aſter ſome pauſe, 
Q. What have you to ſay in your defence? 
© Anſwer from the Priſoner. 


+ 
William Morgan 


All that I can ſay, my Lord, is, they can't 


prove it againſt me. 


The Judge then ſummed up the evi- 
dence to the Jury, and after repeating it 
to them in the moſt accurate manner, 
his Lordſhip proceeded to make obſer- 
vations upon the nature and effect of it. 
He obſerved that there was no poſitive 
evidence of the fact, except what was 
to be found in the priſoner's confeſſion 


but that in no caſe whatſoever, was it 


neceſſary to produce poſitive proof of 
a crime from witneſſes who ſaw it com- 
mitted ; that if the law required ſuch 
evidence, guilt would almoſt conſtantly 
eſcape with impunity ; that circumſtan- 
tial evidence, to a certain degree, a- 
mounting to what the law calls a violent 
preſumption, was ſufficient, when it was 
of a nature ſatisfactory, and convincing 
to the Jury who tried the priſoner. To 
ſee whether the circumſtances of this 


38 a caſe 


eule amdunted to chat degree of proof 
which raiſes the violent preſumption, 
his Lordſhip defired the Jury to recollect 
the ſeveral facts in the order of time in 
which they happened. His Lordfhip 
then enumerated them in a regular con- 
nected chain from the beginning to the 
end of the ſtory, accompanying them 
with remarks which pointed out the force 
and effect of the moſt ſtriking ones. His 
© Lordſhip told them, that if a doubt 
remained upon the circumſtances, they 
mult in ſuch caſe reſort to the confeſſion, 
which had been freely and voluntary made. 
That confeſſions fo taken were good evi- 
61 denceagainſt the perſons making them; no 
Promiſes, no aſſurances of any advantage, 
to lull the priſoner into ſecurity on the one 
hand, nor any threats or menaces to ter- 
rify or intimidate him on the other, hay- 
ing been made ule of; that the confeſſion 
was full and ample; that if upon the 
whole they had any doubt, the regard 


ever to be paid to the life of a man would 


make them very cautious in pronouneing 
upon his guilt; but if there remained 
no doubt upon their minds, they were 
bound by their oaths, and in their con- 
ſciences to exerciſe juſtice upon the priſo- 
ner, and to find him guilty. 


The Jury turned round for a very few 


minutes only, and then found the Priſoner | 


Guily. 


Clerk of Arraigns. 

William Morgan, you have been in- 
difted for the murder of Mary Jones, 
upon that indiftment you have been ar- 
Taigned, and upon your arraignment 


[ 1 4 


have pleaded not guilty; and for tryal 

have put yourſelf upon God and your 

country, which country have found you 

guilty; what have you to ſay why 

ſentence of death ſhould not be * 

upon you? | 
Proclamation. 

All manner of perſons are rictly 
charged and commanded to keep ſilence 
whilſt ſentence of death is 2 upon 
the priſoner at the bar. 


7. hen the Fudge pronounced Ven- 


tence in the following terms. 


William Morgan, 


| YOU have been indicted far the 
crime of murder--- You-have pleaded 


Not Guilty; and, in ſupport of 
your innocence, have appealed to 
God and your country--- Your coun- 
try, on the fulleſt evidence, and moſt - 
mature deliberation, have found you 


| guilty. 


The crime of murder is of ich 


a dreadful nature, that a mitigation 
of the puniſhment would be an of- 
fence againſt the laws of God him- 


ſelf, who hath expreſsly commanded 


that whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by 
man ſhall his blood be ſhed. — The 
perſon whom you have murdered, 
and the manner in which the horrid 


. deed hath been committed, are ſuch 


aggravations of the crime that (as 

obſerved by the Council for the pro- 

ſecution) hiſtory hath not yet fur- 
niſhed 


niſhed us, And J hope to God never 
will again, with a ſimilar. inſtance of 
ſuch amazing. cruelty, ſuch. ſavage 
| SO" 


It was no > open or ſeeret enemy, 
no ſudden aggravating provocation, 
that could excite you to the com- 
miſſion of it; it was your friend and 
your neighbour, and who was al- 
moſt at that very inſtant breathing 
out from her benevolent heart the 


kindeſt wiſhes for your ſafety and 


preſervation. In ſhort you have 
been that unheard-of ruffian, that 
hath murdered ſuch youth and 
beauty, ſuch innocence and virtue, 
as every other part of the human 
ſpecies would have flown to the pro- 
tection of, and died to have pre- 
ſerved. 


And what aſtoniſhment muſt ſeize 


the heart of every one that reflects, 
that the above relation contains but 


half the facts of your intended vil- 
lainy. But that all-wiſe and all- 
ſeeing Providence, which, for reaſons 
too hard for us to underſtand, hath 
permitted one to fall a victim to your 
cruelty, hath miraculouſly preſerved 
the other, and hath furniſhed ſuch 
ſurprizing circumſtances to prove 
your guilt as muſt convince every 
body that as the crime of murder 
never ought to go unpuniſhed, ſo it 


1 ] 


never will be permitted 10 e 3 


diſcovered.. 


The time, then, is now come 
when you muſt be cut off from the 
face of the earth.---No ſolemn reli- 
gious ceremonies will be performed 
over your fad remains, as you have 
deſpiſed and violated every law, civil 
and religious. No mournful, 
friendly, pious tear, can be dropped 
on your grave, who are unworthy to 
have any. Your bones, inſtead of 
being depoſited in that quiet and 
peaceſul receptacle, muſt be pre- 
ſerved in erder to be ſhewn as a 
dreadful ſpectacle of horror and de- 
teſtation, to caution and deter the 
reſt of mankind---This then muſt 
be the miſerable ſtate of your 
wretched body. — But you have an 
immortal foul that is above the reach 
of human judicature, Which, in a 
ſtate of innocence, may ſmile at 
the drawn dagger, and defy it's 
point; but, in a ſtate of guilt and 
bloodſhed, muſt ſhrink back on it- 
ſelf, and ſtart and tremble at the 
approach of eternal miſery! _ 


Let then the ſalvation of that 
ſoul engage every moment of the 
ſhort time you have left in this world. 
Endeavour to work out that ſalvation 
with fear and trembling. Moſt ear- 
neſtly entreat that Almighty God, 

who 


. ˙ A 


bbere is abundant mercy and plen- 
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nmſiment, and in wrath thinketh upon is to pronounce that ſentence which 
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Wie cart pare when we deſerve pu- All that now remains for me to do, 


mercy, that he would be graciouſly the law inflicts on you. 

pleaſed to give you that peace which 5 

this. world cannot give.----Implore 1 aze ao be 9 hence to 
1 7 e place from whence pou tame; 
Mat od: Recdecrner, ey roam and on Mondap next pou aze to be 
cazzied to the plate of execution, 
wheze pou aze to be hanged bp the 
neck until pou aze dead, and pour 


teous redemption, to make inter- 
geſſion for you---Then, although 


Jour fins are as ſcarlet, they may be h odp is to be delivezed to the Sur⸗ 
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by 


J uſt. before his execution he was very earneſt and ſolicitous that a perſon 
who attended him ſhould indite an admonitory farewell Letter to his fa- 
ther, which he might ſign with his dying hand, of which the following 
ds a copy. ens OA: ws 
_.  HoxnouzerPF THER, 


2 9 4 4 : R 


£44 VN but a few hotrs to live, I am defirous to leave you theſe few lines, 
1 which will not reach you before I have reteived-the fruit of my doings. 
They contam nothing mare than a ſer). exhortatian to con ſider your ways, 
2 Fd KH ante Galvation ; and as they are enforced by the melancholy circum- 


 flances your dying ſam is in, I pray God you may give the more earneſt heed. 


"My unhappy fituation conſtrains me to regret the want of a parental care for my 


moral; but I have nothing to upbraid you nor any other perſon with; a deceived 
Heart and the Senn are. of fin hath turned me afide. Watch and pray that 


enter not into temptation, and ſeek for mercy at the hand of our offended 


VVV 


"Fatimates. The Lord be with you'in life and me in death, is the dying prayer oi 
od HFoncured Father, 1 
n Vour unhappy and juſtly afflicted fon, 

8 s 1 IS. The Mark + of 
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